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Fly AER LINGUS VISCOUNT 


London—Dublin from £12. 18. tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6. 19. tourist return 


Fly to Ireland with the Friendly Airline! Now you can fly in jet-prop comfort from all U.K. 
terminals—swiftly, smoothly, high above the weather. From London and Manchester—the 
famous four-engined Aer Lingus Viscounts. From all other terminals—the brilliant, new, Rolls- 
Royce-engined Aer Lingus Friendship! No fuss, no tips, no luggage worries. Aer Lingus takes care 
of everything. 
} BOSTON AND NEW YORK Big, sleek, four-engined Super Constell- 
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ER LINGUS 


Fu/l details and bookings from your travel agent or Aer Lingus: London 
Offices: 174 Regent Street, W.1. REGENT 1212. Manchester: 67 Deans- 
gate. DEANSGATE 86// or LEEDS 3-2000. 
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k THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS gossamer Carrickmacross lace is 
delicate as gossamer ... precious 
lace as an heirloom. Arnotts have 
a wonderful collection, ranging 
; from handkerchiefs and 


collar and cuff sets to stoles 


like this magnificent beauty. 
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Pattern 603/140 
This is a single example of the great range 
, of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 


made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
, the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 

the marks of Waterford Glass. Available from 
good stores throughout the world. 
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IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 


FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 
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Our Cover Picture 

Bunratty Castie, County Clare. The motoring tourist will see ancient 
castles and ruined monasteries, some of them as old as recorded history, in 
the course of an afternoon’s drive through almost any part of Ireland. With 
over 50,000 miles of roads suitable for touring in the Twenty-Six Counties— 
which is probably a higher proportion per square mile and per head of the 
population than anywhere else in Europe—and with first-class servicing 
everywhere available, Ireland is ideal for carefree motoring holidays. A Bord 
Failte Photograph. 
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The date of the 1959 All Ireland Senior Football Final appeared incorrectly on 
page 33 of our last issue as August 27th. The cerrect date is September 27th. 
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WELCOME TO IRELAND 


Reprinted by kind permission of the 


American Automobile Association. 





Bathing may be enjoyed on two magnificent sandy 
beaches at Strandhill, County Sligo. On the summit of 
nearby Knocknarea is the gigantic cairn erected to 
Queen Maeve of Connacht who reigned in the first 
century. 


By His Excellency John ]. Hearne 
Y y 

Ambassador of Ireland 

to the United States) 


I wAs ASKED recently by the American Automobile Association 
to write a short feature on my native Ireland, with the suggestion 
that my story should be ‘the type of thing you might say in 
inviting a dinner partner to visit Ireland for a vacation trip’. 

Little did those kind people realize, I am sure, that right there 
they were rubbing salt into my oldest wound. Gentlemen, may 
I state it as an absolute statistic, that never, never (well, hardly 
ever) have I invited a dinner partner to visit Ireland but that the 
good gentleman—or lady—immediately and_ enthusiastically 
interrupted to declare, ‘but I was there only two weeks ago’—or, 
‘last month’, or, ‘last Fall’. And then, Gentlemen, without 
further ado, he (or she) proceeded to tell me about the scenic 
beauty, the friendly people and the evident thousands of other 
tourist attractions of my native land. 

How, then, dare I hope to tell anything that already has not 
been told? What can I say that would be new or that would not 
bring down upon my head the strictures of a legion of experts 
—incensed, indignant and insurgent—that I had not mentioned 
their favourite spot in Ireland, their especial love in the Emerald 
Isle? 

Should I write of our capital city of Dublin, of this gracious 
city, steeped in history, made memorable by its compelling roster 
of famous sons and daughters; made beautiful by its stately 
architecture, its lovely parks and greens, its tree-lined boulevards, 
its gentle halo of protecting mountains and its miles of silver- 
sanded beaches; a city made perfect by its citizens, who are, at 
once, the most cosmopolitan of patriots, the most gentle-hearted 
of cynics and the most courteous of wits? 

Were I to write this and so very much more that can be said 
about this grand city, old even in the days of the Caesars of 
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Rome, the result, dear Editors, would be—in a nutshell— 
catastrophe: from the lovers of the city of Cork, a demand for 
equal time—or space—to tell of the bustling hub of the South, 
‘continental’ in its picturesqueness, fiercely Irish in its heritage, 
cultural to the point of wonderment and happy and carefree to 
the point of envy. 

From champions of Galway, ancient and storied capital of 
the West, would surely come gentle but certain reminders on 
the glories, present and past, of that proud seaport town, the 
gateway to Connemara, where the Gaelic language and customs 
are preserved and practised; Galway, where Spanish arch and 
Norman church and Gothic ruin tell the history of this haven for 
the seafarers of old; a city made more lovely by its stately 
daughters, bearing with them the grace and the beauty of their 
Castillian ancestry. Indeed, maybe we would be reminded that 
from this very town Columbus set forth on his great voyage of 
discovery, with Galwegian Rice de Culvey in his crew and that 
thus was set in motion the chain of events that now ordains that 
I write this today as Ireland’s Ambassador to the United States 
of America. 

And from Limerick we would surely hear of a great, heroic 
city, long embattled to preserve our ancient heritages and today 
extending its warm arms in greeting to the New World now 
spread before its portals, and of our great Shannon Airport. 

We would learn anew of Tralee, in the shadow of Slieve Mish 
mountains; of Slane and of Tara, that bring to County Meath 
the greatest glories and memories of our patron, St. Patrick. 
We would hear, I know, from lovers of every corner of Ireland, 
of every green and gentle valley, of every gorse-banked mountain, 
of every little hamlet and village and of every city and town. 






‘When Irish eyes are smiling. .. .’ 






































Buttermilk Lane, Galway. It was from Galway that 
Columbus set forth on his great voyage of discovery, 
with Galwegian Rice de Culvey in his crew. 










The Vale of Clara, County Wicklow, is in the heart of 
Ireland's most lovely scenic areas. 


There is much for the sightseer to visit in Cork city— 
and few better places for holiday relaxation than by 
the tranquil waters of the river Lee. 





And who is there to say that perhaps a wistful and halting 
letter, remembering the loneliness of a Donegal highland or the 
simplicity of a Midland farmhouse or even the bleakness of a 
Connemara cottage, might be the ultimate rebuttal of my 
brashness? 

And so, I will not write of Dublin. 

Nor will I even dare to tell of our lovely scenic areas; who is 
there, when poets have failed and scholars despaired, to find the 
words to extol one place above the other: Who is there who can 
gauge the surging thrill of beholding wild Connemara, barren 
and magnificent, bleak and majestic; who is it who can measure 
that thrill against the pure serenity that enthralls one, passing 
beneath the verdant crags of the Eagle’s Nest, towering above 
Killarney’s Upper Lake, with stately mountain, wooded shore 
and lonely island giving an almost unworldly sense of harmony 
and tranquillity: 

Who would champion the wild grandeur of Glendaloch, 
redolent of its past of monastic splendour, overpowering in its 
aura of absolute majesty—who would champion it over the 
tropical and lush profusion and luxuriance of Parknasilla, a 
seeming interloper in our green island, but actually the offspring 
of the gentle caress of the Gulf Stream on our southern shores? 
Who would praise the beauty of Cashel, our proud Acropolis, 
rising above the green Tipperary plains, and forget, perhaps, 
the Vale of Shanganagh, gold-tipped with gorse, nestling in the 
embrace of the soft-rising breasts of the Wicklow hills: 

To my next dinner partner, my invitation will be: ‘Please 
tell me, how did you enjoy your visit to Ireland?’ And then, Sir, 
I'll sit back and listen—and frequently interrupt—and dream of 
‘home’ over my Irish Coffee. 
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BY MICHAEL O'REILLY 


N obedy would dare to hazard 

dad Guess as to when the first glass of that 
delectable distillation, Irish whisk y, was sipped 
and savoured, Although *Uisge Beatha’ 
has been known in Ireland through all the 
centuries of recorded history, its origins appear 
somewhat appropriately perhaps—to 
have been shrouded in mystery and legend. 

With the more recent discovery of Trish ¢ Coffee 
which can rightly be proclaimed as one of the great 
Irish contributions to the art of good living 
appreciation of the merits of Irish whiskey 

has spread to ail parts of the world. 

Michael O'Reil lly te IIs something of th 
tradition se skills and processes w hich combine 
to give ‘Irish’ 

for which it is deserve dly renowned. 


Her 


hat uni que burnished flavour 
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‘IRELAND.’ What does it conjure up from your half-forgot- 
ten memories? The ripple of the trout stream: The sound 
of the horn? Colleens and kisses? Maybe just good talk 
‘with the light music of whiskey falling into glasses’ (as 
James Joyce put it). 

It depends, of course, on your experience; but, whether 
you have been riding to hounds, breaking par on the golf 
course, or landing a thirty-pound pike, the crowning 
relaxation you will get from a glass of Irish whiskey has 
to be enjoyed to be believed. 

For more than 500 years whiskey has been the ‘wine of 
the country’ in Ireland. The word is derived from the 
Irish words uisge beatha — water of life. In all countries 
the inhabitants did the best they could with the materials 
they had, to produce a native relaxer. Where the vine 
thrived, wine and brandy evolved; where apples flourished, 
cider was born: the sugar cane produced rum, the rice 
fields saki, and Irish barley produced Irish whiskey, the 
qualities of which received praise from English writer 
Richard Stanihurst as early as 1506. It reached a real peak 
of excellence when the art of distilling pot still whiskey 
was perfected in the eighteenth century. As George 
Augustus Sala put it, ‘Irish owes its incomparable flavour 


Ireland’ s 


to the more delicate and ethereal essences evolved from 
the best grain procurable by the distiller skilled in the 
management of the pot still.’ 

In the 1880's, one, Alfred Barnard, made a tour of the 
distilleries of Britain and Ireland. He took two years to 
do it, but those were more leisurely days and he had 161 
distilleries to visit and copious notes to take. A tour of the 
Irish distilleries can be done easily within a week and makes 
a novel and interesting trip. 

There are five distilleries in Ireland (exclusive of the six 
counties) today. All have been making whiskey for over 
150 years—one for over 200—and most have men in them 
who represent the fourth generation with the firm. With 
this tradition and accumulated knowledge and experience, 
is it any wonder that that compendium of alchoholic lore, 
the Esquire Drink Book, puts the general level of Irish 
whiskies as “positively Himalayan’. 

John Locke’s, the oldest distillery now in use, is situated 
in the heart of Ireland in the village of Kilbeggan, Co. 
Westmeath, nearly half-way to Galway town from Dublin. 
The River Brusna flows through the distillery and turns the 
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giant waterwheel which originally powered, and can still 
power, the grinding stones and pumps—a_ picturesque 
survival in this atomic century. Worth seeing at Locke’s is 
a warehouse roofed on the principal of the Ctsiphon—the 
natural arch—a principle known to man since thousands 
of years B.C., and examples of which are still found in Egypt. 

In Dublin, the distillery of John Jameson & Son is situated 
in an old-world part of the city 300 yards from the northern 
bank of Anna Liffey—a stone’s throw from the famous 
church of St. Michan. Incidentally, the immortal Handel 
is said to have played on the organ in St. Michan’s. Hard by 
at Bow Street, the original John Jameson took up business 
as a distiller in 1780 and there today his descendants carry 
on the same business as their great-great-great-grandfather. 
In the board-room hang the paintings by the Scottish 
portrait painter, Raeburn,of original John and of Margaret, 
his wife, physical reminders of the couple whose blood 
runs in the directors’ veins and whose spirit, no doubt, 
haunts the deliberations taking-place in that board-room. 
The offices of the directors and administrative staff is an 
imposing red-brick building occupying a corner site, 
built about 70 years ago. The massive spirit stores and 
distillery buildings of cut stone blocks draw the discerning 
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This field of Irish barley will provide the raw A step nearer to the bottle. The malthouse 
} material for many a glass of golden Irish whiskey. in one of the leading Irish distilleries. 





admiration of any passing mason or architect, and dwarf 
the early Georgian houses beside them. One of these is St. 
St. Michan’s Parish School, re-built in 1787. 

On the opposite, southern, bank of the Liffey lies 
another famous distillery—John Power & Son—founded 
in 1791. It lies within easy reach of Christ Church and 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in the Deanery of which Jonathan 
Swift conceived Gullivers Travels some fifty years before. 
A handsome stone-faced building holds the administrative 
offices, from the back of which vast granaries, corn stores, 
distilleries and warehouses absorb the acres stretching to 
the river quays. Here the gleaming copper pot stills, 
worms and vats and mash tuns open up a new world, and 
the quiet cellars with their rows of silent barrels bring a 
hush of contemplation. 

A remarkable feature of Power’s distillery is the grinding 
stones of French and Irish granite which are redressed every 
year by craftsmen skilled in this almost forgotten trade. 
These grinding stones are now powered by electric motors, 
but have an alternative source of power in a 250 h.p. 
beam steam engine mounted on solid blocks of Dublin 
granite. This engine was installed in 1880, and is, therefore, 
to some extent a museum piece. Nevertheless, it is kept in 
perfect working order and it has become traditional to put 
it into action for several hours each year to drive the stones 
} for the season’s opening mash. 

As in Jameson’s, so in Power’s, many of the directors are 
. direct descendants of the founder of the firm, James Power. 
i His likeness, painted on ivory on a tapestry of coloured 
silks, keeps a watchful eye on the reigning senior partner 
in John’s Lane, just as old John Jameson does in Bow Street. 

















The pot still is a gigantic copper kettle 
with a capacity of some 25,000 gallons. 


Here also can be seen the silver trowel with which in 1854 
Sir John Power laid the foundation stone of Dublin’s 
monument of O’Connell, the Liberator. 


Much have I heard about the Rhine 
With vineyards gay and castles stately; 
But those, who think I care for wine 
Or lofty towers, mistake me greatly: 
A thousand times more dear to me 


Is Whiskey by the silvery Lee. 


So sang an unknown bard a hundred years ago or more, 
in praise of the spirit distilled in his native county of Cork, 
once the home of half a dozen thriving distilleries now 
amalgamated into one important company—the Cork 
Distillery Co. It now operates three distilleries, one in 
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Midleton, a town about 13 miles east of Cork city, the 
others at The Green and Watercourse Road in Cork City. 
Midleton lies in the valley of Imokilly, a fertile sheltered 
country with a long tradition of growing the finest grain 
required for distilling. The distillery was established there 
in 1825 by Murphy & Co.—the Murphy concerned being 
a direct ancestor of the present directors of the Cork 
Distilleries Co. Ltd. It was originally a woollen mill, then 
a military barracks during the Napoleonic War, after which 
it was converted to its present use. The traditional Irish 
pot stills are in use in Midleton. The Watercourse and 
Green distilleries are concerned with the making of grain 
whisky and gin. Incidentally, the Cork Distilleries, like 
the Scottish, spell their product ‘whisky’ while the other 
distillers spell it with the e—‘whiskey’ 

In the early centuries of the Christian era a large track 
of fertile land on the central plain of Ireland was occupied 
by the clan of Hy Failghe. Today this part of the country 
is known as Offaly, clearly derived from the clan name. 
Nestling in the valley under the heathery crest of Slieve 
Bloom lies the county town of Tullamore— Tullach Mhor, 
the great assembly, where traditionally the clan of Hy 
Failghe had its meeting place. Tullamore is best known 
today for its whiskey—distilled by B. Daly & Co. Ltd. 
This distillery was founded in 1829 on the site of an earlier 
one and lies on the banks of the river Clodagh. Like 
Locke’s in Kilbeggan a waterwheel is still in use, adding its 
old-world music to the rhythm of a modern plant. A 
distinctive feature of this distillery are the pagoda-like 
kilns used for the drying of the malt. 

In addition to the pot stills common to all Irish dis- 
tilleries, B. Daly & Co. have also installed a patent still 
(or Coffey still, from the name of the inventor, an Irish- 
man). Stills of this type make grain whiskey which can 
be blended with pot still whiskey for those who prefer 
a blend. They also produce a whiskey liqueur—a blend 
of heather honey and whiskey which is deservedly popular, 
and is believed to be identical with ‘Heather Wine’ which 
according to legend could be made only by the clan 
O Donchu, whose chief held the secret recipe and the last 
of whom died rather than share it. 

Irish whiskies are made from malted and unmalted 
barley with a small proportion of other native cereals— 
wheat, oats, and occasionally a pinch of rye. It is 
the malt, rich in a substance called diastase, which has 
the power of converting the starch in the grain into sugar, 
which in turn is converted to alcohol in the fermentation 
state. The business of mashing, of fermenting, of draining 
off, is performed before the resultant wash is ready for 
distilling. The pot still is a gigantic copper kettle holding 
perhaps 25,000 gallons. The still is charged, the fires are 
stoked, the temperature rises, boiling point is reached, and 
with a roar like a great wind the air inside the still is 
expelled. Steam heats the wash, the vapour travels into 
the cooling worm and the first run begins to low. Through 
three distillations the liquid is evolved, becoming each 
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Once the still has been charged, the fires are stoked, the temperature rises, 
boiling point is reached and with a roar like a great wind the air inside the still 
is expelled. Steam heats the wash, the vapour travels into the cooling worm and 
the first run begins to flow. 


For five years by law and seven, at least, by practice, the newly distilled liquid 

must lie in the quiet darkness of cellar or warehouse until the miracle of the wood 

is accomplished and flavour and bouquet are nourished to full richness. 
time cleaner and purer. And after its third distillation you 
might like a sample? “Certainly, my dear Sir—in seven years 
time.’ For five years by law and seven by practice, the 
liquid must lie in the quiet darkness of the cellar or ware- 
house, in butts and barrels, hogsheads and puncheons, 
staunch made of oaken staves—some plain, some redolent 
of sherry—till the miracle of the wood is accomplished 
and flavour and bouquet are nourished to full richness. 

A visit to an Irish distillery cannot fail to impress you. 

In spite of the old-world atmosphere of buildings, you will 
be struck with the obviously efficient layout of the vast pot 
stills, worm tubs, wash back, mashtuns. Gigantic cylinders 
and globes and rounded shapes struggling like Laocoon in 
the snaky embrace of pipes, tubes, valves and gauges make 
one think of a scientific devil’s cauldron or the inside of 
some vast space ship. Other parts of the distilleries are 
like a mill with their grinding stones and crushing machines, 
their grain stores and drying floors. 





The cool quiet of the dark cellars, the damp atmosphere, 
pleasantly flavoured by the aromatic ethers of the maturing 
whiskey, should be sampled before you leave. Barrels and 
butts, hogsheads and puncheons and casks lie around you 
in ordered profusion, the white lettering of their year of 
distillation reminding you that this is no business of 
quick turnover, but something in which you must be 
sure of your quality, confident of your skill and patient 
for your profit. 


Never was philtre found with such power 

To charm and bewilder, as this we are quaffing, 

The magic began, when in autumn’s rich hour, 

As a harvest of gold in the fields it stood laughing, 
There, having by nature's enchantment been filled 
With the balm and the bloom of the kindliest weather, 
This wonderful juice from its core was distilled 

To enliven such hearts as are here brought together. 


But, as Thomas Moore pointed out, the results more 


than repay the loving effort which goes into the pro- 
duction of a glass of Irish. 


Each year the granite grinding stones must be redressed by skilled craftsmen. 








At Ardmore Studios, near Dublin, James Cagney joins 
film director Michael Anderson and Irish actor Harry 
Brogan in toasting Dana Wynter in ‘Leprechauns’, 
the new Irish whiskey cocktail. They were working 
together on the latest film with an Irish setting ‘Shake 
Hands with the Devil.’ 
























BY MARGARET HOLLAND 


A HOLIDAY IN 


LAVENS 


Killarney —deservedly sometimes called ‘Heaven's Reflex’—is 
one of Ireland’s loveliest holiday regions. Generations of poets, 
artists and writers have sought to capture something of the richly 
varied beauty of colour and form which characterise this world 
famous wonderland of mountain and lake scenery. The holiday- 
maker there can sample its perfect blend of mountain and island- 
studded lake, wooded shore and glen; play golf in’ superb 
surroundings or follow Margaret Holland’s example and enjoy a 


day at the Killarney races which are held each year in July. 


I sir and chew my pencil; I shout at the children to be 
quiet and the dog to get down; I puzzle and frown; I’m 
trying to think of words to describe Killarney. If I were a 
painter I might get a snatch or so of the look of the place . . . 
of the soft mountains and reed edged lakes, with the 
sunlight edging on to them through the trees, but I’d need 
to be an extra good one to bring the thing to life with the 
quality of air and light that shines on the scene so that even 
I must jump from my bed in the morning, loth to miss 
one minute of my Irish holiday. 

Nor could poetry really help. Perhaps it could evoke the 
peace and serenity, and even, with time-honoured words, 
the beauty, but could the same piece also show the good 
companionship, or catch the lightness of heart that was 
no alternative mood: Could the laughter come into it: 
And if so, would the cares of a troubled world, dropping 
so nimbly away, not upset the tempo of the thing? 

I think so. That is why I sit and chew my pencil and 
dream of a few days’ holiday at Killarney races that had 
the tonic effect of a month elsewhere. 

It all started with a superb dinner in Dublin on Sunday 
night. The four of us, two couples without our families, 
having flown over from Sussex, were joined by an Irish 





The Lower Lake is the largest of the Killarney Lakes. 
Floating across it, as the evening sun sends long 
mountain shadows across its tranquil waters, is an 
unforgettable experience. 


friend who once kissed the Blarney and forgot that the 
age of chivalry was dead. How that man can raise morale! 
Nothing could daunt us after that, not even the wheel- 
wobble our borrowed car developed as we drove across 
Ireland the next day, on its gloriously empty roads. 

Nor did losing on every race each day. After all, 
my husband backed a nag called ‘Difference of Opinion’ 
that romped home at fantastic odds, and we were all of 
the same mind about that! And we all laughed when | 
solemnly marked my card, English fashion, with the list 
of runners that came over the loudspeaker, for we were in 
Killarney now, and what they were reading out was non- 
runners! The reckoning might come later, but who really 
cares what horse wins when the sun shines like that on the 
greenest of grass, and catches the distant lake like a mirror 
before the mountains. 

But to talk too much of racing would be, somehow, to 
miss the point of race week. True, when we went into 
Killarney in the mornings to get our picnic ham, we bought 
all the papers and turned them straight to the racing page, 
but then we never had time to read them. The town was 
gay with bunting; the jaunting cars were rolling down the 
High Street, and all the shops were doing a brisk trade. 
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After all, this was the busiest week of the year, but every- 
thing would shut in the afternoon, for the races, and 
tomorrow sleepy eyed assistants would be serving only 
those few visitors who had managed to rise after their 
all-night revels. 

Oh yes! Race week is more than racing. It is the time 
when the Irish themselves flock into Killarney, including 
the racing fraternity. They meet old friends and call up a 
round; they. make new ones and help out the barman. 
They dance and they sing, for everyone, yes, even those 
that go to bed sometime or other, share the mood, which 
is as catching as measles. 

But what amazed us was the lack of tripperyness. No 
one could feel an outsider, doing the sights. We all belonged 
to the same set, the people in town for race week. The first 
morning we drove out past the lakes, and up to Ladies 
View. The sky was dotted with those clouds that make 
perfect photographs, but never seem to impede the sun in 
its performance of duty. Mere words can’t describe a view 





An Irish Fleadh Ceoil—Folk Music Festival—offers an excellent opportunity 
to hear the traditional tunes and songs of the Irish countryside. 




















One of the best ways to see Killarney: Take an old-style jaunting car and 
go trotting through tree arched lanes listening enthralled to the local tales 
of which Killarney jarveys seem to have an inexhaustible supply. 

















Killarney Races offers first-class sport in a superb setting. 
This year the three-day meeting will begin on July |4th. 


like that, with its wealth of greens and the lakes among 
the soft hills, but just remembering brings back the feel 
of it, the mental and physical well-being it evoked. And 
nobody else was there when we arrived. There was no line 
of cars; no little Ernie eating ice cream and leaving the 
paper for litter. Just us, and we were happy. 

We drove on up, through Windy Gap with its glorious 
views, and down the valley to Glengarriff. We had planned 
to swim, but somehow we never got round to it, having 
dawdled too much on the way. We were fascinated by 
the seals out among the rocks and by the wonderful 

variety of sea birds, until suddenly we knew we must eat 
our picnic and hurry back for the races which, very con- 
veniently, do not begin till three. The donkeys along the 
way did not hold up our progress. 
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What better place to recount the thrills of a day at the 
races than in the convivial atmosphere of a local bar. 


The next day we took fishing rods and a boat and rowed 
out across a lake to an island. The water was too rough for 
fish, and it made rowing somewhat hilarious, but we 
shared the island we chose only with the birds, and a fine 
selection of wild howers. We cooled our beer in the lake, 
and warmed ourselves in the sun and looked up to the 
hilltops where we could picture the red deer roaming. 
Then we picnicked and talked of what we might do, had 
we had another day to spend. We might have climbed 
Torc mountain, and looked down on Killarney’s lakes, 
or shot (free) for a pretty good mixed bag. We could have 
played golf on the most glorious championship course, 
although I defy anyone to keep their eye on the ball in 
that setting, or waded into the trout-filled rivers with rod 
and line . . . what a place for the angler... we might. . . 
oh well, we were gone the next day anyway. 

And how the sun shone that day. It shone on a small boys’ 
band from Tralee, enlivening proceedings with their vigor- 
ous playing. It shone on the jostling crowds, pushing 
towards the Tote; it shone on every loser I backed, but it 
also shone on me. 

So when we returned to the hotel and found the crowds 
already arriving to enjoy the evening’s festivities, we 
packed a bag with all we could want, and wandered down 
to the water’s edge. And there, on the steps of an ancient 
ruin, the sun shone on our glasses as we raised them in the 
promise .. . “To Killarney Races . . . next year’. 
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Good salmon and trout fishing is to be had on 
Killarney’s lakes. They are excellent for boating and 
the many islands offer delightful natural picnic 


settings. 
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BY JONATHAN ARGUE 


A CITY OF BOOKS 





ExceptiNG Oxrorp and Cambridge, and with a population 
of only over half-a-million, Dublin has probably the 


finest collection of books to be found in any one city of 


its size in the world. As regards antiquity, of its three most 
famous libraries, one was founded as far back as 1600, 
the others had their beginnings in 1707 and 1731 respec- 
tively. 


By virtue of both size and seniority, the Library of 
Trinity College comes first. It was Queen Elizabeth I of 


England who, in 1591, founded Dublin University. The 
plan was for a group of colleges on the lines of the two 
great English universities, but it didn’t materialise beyond 
one college, which still bears (officially) the title: College 
of the Most Holy and Undivided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Trinity College that we know today, however, as a 
recent writer has pointed out, though but a single college, 
is ‘larger in numbers and more spaciously planne -d than 
any Oxford or Cambridge college’. 

Trinity Library—-now among the finest in the world— 
began in 1600, with precisely 30 printed books and a bundle 
of yellowing vellum manuscripts. A year later, however, 
two Fellows of the C ollege, Luke Challoner and James 
Ussher (later Archbishop of Armagh), were in London, 
buying books for the Library, most likely with a Govern- 
ment grant. (It’s worth mentioning that among their 
advisers was Sir Thomas Bodley, w ho later gave his name 
to the most famous library in the world, Oxford’s 
Bodleian). Within three years the College had acquired 
some $,000 printed books and catalogued and installed them 
in one of the new buildings, with padlocked chains across 
the shelves to prevent pilfering. 

The Library’s first really important acquisition was the 
Archbishop Ussher collection of some 10,000 printed 





The Library, Trinity College, Dublin. 


volumes, besides many priceless Irish MSS, which came in 
a somewhat roundabout fashion to the College in 1661. 
(Actually, they were bought for £2,000 from Ussher’s 
daughter, Lady Tyrrell, by officers and men of Cromwell’s 
army serving in Treland, and presented by them to the 
College library.) 

By the time the Library’s first printed catalogue appeared 
(1710) it was already felt that much larger and more 
suitable premises were needed. (The librarian, by the way, 
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was George Berkeley, later to become Bishop of Cloyne, 
and known as philosopher and man-of-science throughout 

Europe. Berkeley had complained that there was no fire 
in the building, that it was damp and musty and that 
snow kept blowing in through the windows!) And so a 
great moment in the history ‘of the Library had arrived: 
the planning and construction of the magnificent building 
we know today. It was designed by Colonel Thomas 
Burgh (1670-1730), Surveyor-General, architect of 
Steevens’ Hospital and Dublin’s first Custom House, and 
described interestingly by Maurice Craig as ‘the first 
indisputably and unmistakably Irish architect’. 

Although the foundation-stone of Burgh’s new library 
was laid in 1712, the building itself, faced with Dublin 
granite and built at a cost of £20,000, was not completed 
till 1731. With its overall length of 270 feet, width of 50 feet, 
and height of 65 feet, it must (as Craig points out) be ‘one 
of the largest single-chamber libraries in existence’. The 
Long Room—in which the priceless (and uninsurable) 
Book of Kells and many other treasures are publicly dis- 
played—is 210 feet long and 48 feet high. Burgh’s flat ceiling 
was replaced a century ago by the present timbered barrel- 
vaulting, which has not only added considerably more 
space, but if one may judge from old prints—immensely 
to the room’s dignity. 

Since the Act of Union in 1801—in company with the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in Cambridge—Trinity College Library has been 
legally entitled to a copy of every book published in Great 
Britain and Ireland, as it comes from the press. For many 
years the Library has exercised this privilege only as far 
as books likely to be of use to students and scholars are 
concerned. Even so, the Library is obliged to find room 
for some 20,000 new books each year, necessitating annually 
some 1 200 feet of additional shelving. 

But even Burgh’s immense building at length became 
unequal to the task of everlastingly extending the space 
needed for its cluttering shelves. Just before the war it had 
been found necessary to build a new reading-room, to 
the west of the main building, while books, pamphlets, 
maps, and MSS were obliged to ‘overflow’ into other 
neighbouring college buildings. 

Currently, the Library contains no fewer than some 
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love : The National Library, Dublin. Many o 
Band's most famous literary figures of recent 
es have been familiar faces here. 


tand Right: Details of some of the woodcarvings 
ich decorate the Reading Room of the National 


rary. 


850,000 printed books and some 3,000 highly precious 
manuscripts, besides an unrivalled collection of over 2,000 
rare pamphlets, relating to 17th and 18th century Ireland. 
And in 1956 it was decided to erect a new library building 
—at an estimated cost of some £450,000. Since the sum 
needed was obviously well beyond the University’s 
resources, an appeal was launched. Within a few months 
graduates scattered all over the world had contributed 
£10,000, while the Chancellor of the University, Lord 
Iveagh, and his family (the Guinness’s) had promised a 
further £45,000. By the end of 1957 it was announced 
that over £100,000 had been raised, and that a site for the 
new building had been chosen in College Park. The fund 
is still open. 


Marsh’s Library, founded in 1707, Ireland’s oldest public 
library, stands L-shaped in the shadow of 700-years-old 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and within is very much as it was 
left by its founder, Narcissus Marsh, one-time Protestant 
Primate of All Ireland, and by its architect, Sir William 
Robinson, designer of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, 
often attributed to Sir Christopher Wren. Correctly, it 
should be called St. Sepulchre’s Library, from the ancient 
name of the adjoining archiepiscopal palace, now the 
Kevin Street Civic Guard barracks. Inside, with its age-old 
books arranged in bays between the windows, somewhat 
in the style of monastic cells, it has not changed at all 
since the days when Jonathan Swift, Dean of nearby St. 
Patrick’s, over two centuries ago, would hustle-and-bustle 
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was George Berkeley, later to become Bishop of Cloyne, 
and known as philosopher and man-of-science throughout 
Europe. Berkeley had complained that there was no fire 
in the building, that it was damp and musty and that 
snow kept blowing in through the windows! ) And so a 
great moment in the history of the Library had arrived: 
the planning and construction of the magnificent building 
we know today. It was designed by Colonel Thomas 
Burgh (1670-1730), Surveyor-General, architect of 
Steevens’ Hospital and Dublin’s first Custom House, and 
described interestingly by Maurice Craig as ‘the first 
indisputably and unmistakably Irish architect’. 

Although the foundation-stone of Burgh’s new library 
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granite and built at a cost of £20,000, was not completed 
till 1731. With its overall length of 270 feet, width of 50 feet, 
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Long Room—in which the priceless (and uninsurable) 
Book of Kells and many other treasures are publicly dis- 
played—is 210 feet long and 48 feet high. Burgh’s flat ceiling 
was replaced a century ago by the present timbered barrel- 
vaulting, which has not only added considerably more 
space, but if one may judge from old prints—immensely 
to the room’s dignity. 

Since the Act of Union in 1801—in company with the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in Cambridge—Trinity College Library has been 
legally entitled to a copy of every book published in Great 
Britain and Ireland, as it comes from the press. For many 
years the Library has exercised this privilege only as far 
as books likely to be of use to students and scholars are 
concerned. Even so, the Library is obliged to find room 
for some 20,000 new books each year, necessitating annually 
some 1 200 feet of additional shelving. 

But even Burgh’s immense building at length became 
unequal to the task of everlastingly extending the space 
needed for its cluttering shelves. Just before the war it had 
been found necessary to build a new reading-room, to 
the west of the main building, while books, pamphlets, 
maps, and MSS were obliged to ‘overflow’ into other 
neighbouring college buildings. 

Currently, the Library contains no fewer than some 
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850,000 printed books and some 3,000 highly precious 
manuscripts, besides an unrivalled collection of over 2,000 
rare pamphlets, relating to 17th and 18th century Ireland. 
And in 1956 it was decided to erect a new library building 
—at an estimated cost of some £450,000. Since the sum 
needed was obviously well beyond the University’s 
resources, an appeal was launched. Within a few months 
graduates scattered all over the world had contributed 
£10,000, while the Chancellor of the University, Lord 
Iveagh, and his family (the Guinness’s) had promised a 
further £45,000. By the end of 1957 it was announced 
that over £100,000 had been raised, and that a site for the 
new building had been chosen in College Park. The fund 
is still open. 





Marsh’s Library, founded in 1707, Ireland’s oldest public 
library, stands L-shaped in the shadow of 700-years-old 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and within is very much as it was 
left by its founder, Narcissus Marsh, one-time Protestant 
Primate of All Ireland, and by its architect, Sir William 
Robinson, designer of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, 
often attributed to Sir Christopher Wren. Correctly, it 
should be called St. Sepulchre’s Library, from the ancient 
name of the adjoining archiepiscopal palace, now the 
Kevin Street Civic Guard barracks. Inside, with its age-old 
books arranged in bays between the windows, somewhat 
in the style of monastic cells, it has not changed at all 
since the days when Jonathan Swift, Dean of nearby St. 
Patrick’s, over two centuries ago, would hustle-and-bustle 
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across from the Deanery to check a reference from Ovid 
or Horace. (A treasured library possession is a copy of 
Clarendon’s The True Historical Narrative of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England, with Swift’s own, highly acid 
comments, pencilled in the margins.) 

Scholars from all parts of the world make pilgrimage to 
Marsh’s, not only for its unique collection of Irish MSS, 
tracts, and printed books relating to Ireland, but for the 
internationally-famous collections it houses, such as the 
libraries belonging one time to the 17th century scholar- 
bishop Stillingfleet and Isaac Casaubon, the famous French 
Huguenot scholar and theologian. The total number of 
printed books is just under 30,000. 

Largest public library in Ireland is the National Library, 
Kildare Street, which, it’s rarely remembered, is an offshoot 
of the Royal Dublin Society from whose original library, 
founded in 1731, it stemmed exactly eighty-one years ago. 
(The R.D.S. had been founded in 1731 for ‘improving’ 
Irish agriculture and manufactures and for the furtherance 
of the Arts and Sciences, and was one of the first learned 
societies of its kind in the world.) 

The R.D.S. library, originally established exclusively for 
the use of its members, was for the most part strictly 
technical. Soon, however, it began to extend its scope, 
acquired for a mere £500 the famous Harris Collection of 
MSS. relating to Ireland, which included the collection of 
Archbishop King. Biggest acquisition came in 1863 with 
the 23,000 volumes presented by Dr. Jasper Joly, the 
scientist (an experimenter in nuclear physics over a century 
ago), which included many valuable books relating to the 





\ treasured possession of Marsh's Library, is a copy of 
Slarendon’s ‘The Time Historical Narrative of the 
Rebellion and Civil Wars in England’ with Jonathan 
iwift’s highly acid comments pencilled in the margins. 





Louis XIV French Revolution, and Napoleonic periods, 
together with a superb collection of books and pamphlets 
on 17th and 18th century Ireland and vast quantities of 
unpublished Irish and Scots music. 

In 1877 a lengthy British Government inquiry cul- 
minated in the Government taking over not only the 
R.D.S. library, but the Society’s museum, Botanic Gardens 
at Glasnevin, and School of Art. (By special arrangement 
the Society retained such portions of the library as were 
needed for their work, from which grew its present well- 
stocked reference and circulating library.) 

It wasn’t till 1890 that the present National Library 
building—grandiosely designed in the Venetian style by 
Thomas Deane at a cost of £122,000—was opened to the 
public. Its most outstanding feature is the noble glass- 
domed, circular-shaped reading room, with accommoda- 
tion for over two hundred readers. Today the National 
Library—with an annual purchase-grant from the Irish 
Government of £5,000—houses well over half-a-million 
printed books, besides an unequalled collection of Irish 
newspapers of the last two centuries, and, in the superb 
MS section, such treasures as the Ormonde, Kenmare, and 
Orrery papers. Original MSS of Irish authors of the past 
half-century, including Yeats, “AE’, Lady Gregory, James 
Stephens, J. M. Synge, and James Joyce are also to be found 
there. And, incidentally, since 1943 the Library has been 
responsible for administering the Irish Genealogical Office, 
Dublin Castle—formerly Office of the Ulster King-of- 
Arms—including the granting of pedigrees and coats-of- 
arms to bona-fide applicants. 
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, ow TO a recent survey of 21 of the world’s 
major golfing nations published by a leading U.S. sports 


magazine, Ireland has more golfing room per head of 


population than 18 of the 21 nations covered in the survey. 

In Ireland there are 206 courses in the 32 counties. Dublin 
City and County have 27 courses. Belfast and Co. Antrim 
have a total of 22. Cork City and County have 17 courses, 
while the five counties of Connacht have 27. The visitor 
to any part of Ireland is never far from a golf course. And 
golf, which is played throughout the year in Ireland, is 
surprisingly inexpensive, with green fees ranging from 
3s.6d. (soc.) per day with special rates for weekly and 
monthly periods. 

On a complete round-the-coast tour of Ireland covering a 
distance of approximately 1,000 miles from Dublin to 
Dublin, the golfer has a choice of over 20 first-class 18-hole 
championship courses, an average of one course every 
50 miles. 





However, golf in Ireland is much more than a series of 
cold statistics. The visiting golfer will find that it is above 
all an intimate and pleasant experience. One cannot avoid 
thinking of golfing in Ireland from the personal experience 
point of view. It is something one samples, enjoys and 
remembers. 

How better could one describe the pleasures of Portmar- 
nock, the rigours of Rosses Point or the sheer beauty of 
Killarney than from the I-was-there angle which golfers 
everywhere understand. Ben Hogan, on_ his triumphant 
return from the 1953 ‘British’ Open, regaled the American 
public with his interesting on-the-spot views on golf 
in these islands as compared with American golf. Hogan 
emphasised one big difference, absence of what he 
termed ‘target golf’. This is particularly true of Irish 
championship courses where the clever golfer will let his 
head rule his club and play short or over rather than at the 
target, because, unlike American greens, ours are natural 
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and unwatered, thus giving the golfer an interesting variety 
of greens even on the same course. 

Bobby Locke, the famous South African, in his recent 
—— refers to summer golf on some of our seaside courses 

‘bounce golf’. He did, however, stress that he enjoys 
ol vying in Ireland, because it has that friendly atmosphere 
so essential to holiday golf, coupled with really testing 
courses for those who consider themselves in the ‘tiger’ 
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Harry Bradshaw and Christy O’Connor, the Ryder Cup 
players and Canada Cup Winners, in their world-wide 
travels have done much to publicise the high quality of 
Irish golf throughout the world. Harry, who tied with A. 
Miguel of Spain for the Individual Award in the Canada 
Cup Tournament, reports that nowhere in his travels has 
he found better golf courses than in Ireland. Good 
uncrowded courses, inexpensive green fees, excellent club- 
houses and catering facilities and no long tiresome journeys 
between courses. Here it should be mentioned that Bradshaw 
is so sure that the visitor cannot fail to be impressed by the 
charm of it all, that he has agreed to accompany the first- 
ever organised all-in package golf tour of selected Irish 
courses this year. 

So much for the great names in the world of golf, but 
what has Ireland to offer the average golfer: Let’s take a 
quick tour, armed with the Bord Failte booklet Golf in 
Ireland (obtainable free of charge from the Irish Tourist Rosses Point — the County Sligo Golf Club — is 
Offices listed on the contents page of this issue) and arrive the venue for the West of Ireland Amateur Open é 
in the full knowledge that the red carpet of Irish welcome Championship held each year at Easter. This yeor's 

; ap . - i ‘ Championship will run from 28th to 3lst March. 
awaits the visiting golfer. And the important thing, the 
emphasis is on friendliness. The Secretary will be expecting 
you and the local professional will help fix you up with 
clubs on loan, with partners or anything you want. Speaking 
of professionals in Ireland, it is worth mentioning that their 





teaching methods are not standardised. Each is individual- 
istic in his approach and whatever the purists and theorists . 
may say about standardisation, it cannot be denied that the 
Irish professionals have turned out many star pupils who 
over the years have won all the major international awards. 
Come ‘during the competition season which extends in 
Ireland from March to October and in all probability 
you'll be impressed by what you see. we 
Let’s take a look at some of the courses. ala 
Woodbrook (Dublin City—11 miles), the venue for 
the Annual £'5,000 Irish Hospitals 72 holes Tournament, 
is a pleasant uncrowded course by the sea with 
Bray Head forming a scenic background. This 18-hole 
course with all amenities is typical of many Irish 
courses in that it provides true holiday golf from the 
forward tees. Yet from the back tees the world’s leading 
golfers have failed to beat par. Again, the course is ideally 
situated close to first-class hotel accommodation, and is 






. no golf in these islands is played in a setting 
equalling that of Killarney, an outstanding piece 
of golf architecture’ — wrote Henry Longhurst. 








well served by public transport, and the same can be said of 
almost all Irish courses. And, as at many other Irish 
courses, £,1($3) to 25/- ($3.50) will see you right for 
the day’s play, including green fees, caddy, lunch and tea. 

The visitor, if he arrives in Dublin, has a choice of 27 
courses, most of them with country club golf, palatial 
clubhouses and carefully tended courses. And the green 
fees are in some cases apparently nominal when compared 
with clubs with similar facilities in other parts of the world. 
What can one say of Portmarnock, Hermitage, Royal 
Dublin and the other Dublin courses, save that when a 
visitor returns from such courses, his best friends will 
scarcely believe his accounts of the awe-inspiring experience 
of playing over such hallowed ground designed by nature 
for golf alone. 

Another course out of our bag in our arm-chair tour is 
Ballybunion (Co. Kerry), and this is how Henry Longhurst 


At Lahinch, County Clare, is one of the most popular 
seaside golf links on Ireland’s West coast. It will 
be the venue for the South of Ireland Amateur Open 
Championship from August. |Oth to 13th. 


Bottom: Killiney Golf Club is one of the many 
within easy reach of Dublin. This nine hole course 
picturesquely set between the mountains and Dublin 
Bay is ideal for holiday golf. 


described it . . . ‘what goes for Ballybunion goes for most 
of the courses on the rugged carefree west coast. Here you 
will find none of the creature comforts of modern country 
club golf. Just a tiny town, a mighty wind off the Atlantic, 
and the certainty that if your slice carries far enough 
there is nothing to stop it pitching on Long Island, U.S.A.’ 

Killarney must be mentioned, simply because (and this 
is probably an Irish ‘bull’!) it defies description. It is 
outstanding in every respect. Set amid the scenic splendour 
of this world-famous beauty spot, this par 75 course, an 
outstanding masterpiece of golf course architecture, has 
been compared with Pine Valley, Cypress Point and 
other classical courses. 

A word about our 9-hole courses. These sporting little 
courses are scattered throughout the country. They offer 
the greatest fun, but they are nevertheless miniature 
championship courses in character. 











lo do justice to our golf courses each one of the 206 
should be mentioned in detail. In this brief outline it has 
been possible to mention only a few at random. And while 
the visitor will find the choice somewhat bewildering and 
exciting, he cannot fail to be deeply impressed by whatever 
course or courses he eventually selects. Whether it be an 
Open competition, a friendly round, a test of the tiger 
courses, seaside golf, secluded g-hole gems in sylvan 
settings, or just pottering about with the family foursome, 
he will find all his wants well catered for in Ireland. 
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Full particulars of golf in Ireland, green fees, open 
competitions, professional tournaments, and details of the 
organised golf tours mentioned in this survey, may be 
obtained from any Irish Tourist Office. 

Remember that golfing equipment is classed as ‘personal 
effects’ when accompanied by the owner and therefore is 
exempt from customs duties. 













At last year's Irish Hospitals £5,000 Tournament at 
Woodbrook, County Dublin. With a first prize of 
£1,000 this is one of Europe’s major golfing events 
and offers an excellent opportunity of seeing some 
of the world’s leading golfers in action. This year's 
Tournament will be held at Woodbrook from \0th 
to 12th Juiy. 


























BY GERARD SLEVIN 


IET INISTIOG 


The charming village of Inistioge, with its tree-lined square, lies in a very pretty part of the Nore valley 
where the river winds its way between wooded banks flanked by hills. 
A few miles distant is Jerpoint Abbey, one of the earliest monastic ruins in Ireland. 
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Morr THAN half way on her gentle course, the Nore, 
having traversed without problem the level Kilkenny plain, 
is confronted by the last outposts of the Leinster mountains. 
She reaches slowly for a thoroughfare at Thomastown, 
sidles round Brandon Hill and then hurries a little to join 
her sister, the Barrow, in an easy progress to the sea. But 
at the foot of Brandon she has left a malachite bowl of 
quiet which holds a lot of Ireland. 

The place is called Inistioge, the green river bank of 
Teoc. Of Teoc we know nothing. We may assume that 
it is the name of a person; if it is, then we know at least 





that that person was sufficiently perceptive to make his 
or her own of a beautiful and fertile countryside. Time out 
of man’s memory the place has been known as the Inch 
of Teoc; that is how the Four Masters describe it when 
they record the great victory there of the men of Ossory 
over Amlaeibh, son of Sitric, when many of the Norse 
‘foreigners’ were slain, including, note the annalists, 
Batbarr, son of Nira. That was a thousand years ago, and 
many times since, the peace of the valley has been shattered. 
But the dropping of even the most jagged stone into a 
pool makes ripples for a time only. After the tumult had 
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Fishing on the River Nore. Salmon of more than 40lb. have been caught 
on it. In the region of Inistioge Bridge there are good sea trout. 


died, the Nore still embraced the level green, the trees still 
clothed the hills. 

The visible history of Inistioge begins some time early 
in the thirteenth century. As you enter the present village 
by the Thomastown road you will see at one corner of 
the grassy square, a pair of Norman towers rising Over a 
cluster of ecclesiastical buildings. The older of the towers 
is known as the Black Castle and it was almost certainly 
built when Thomas FitzAnthony Walsh, Seneschal of 
Leinster, brought the Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
to Inistioge and founded their Priory of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Columba. The first Prior, Alured, came from the 
house of the Canons at Bodmin in Cornwall. For the rest 
of his days he ruled his community, and he was careful of 
the rights of those worthy people outside his walls, the 
burgesses of Inistioge. He saw the tolling bell above him 
and the chanted office in the choir become inalienably 
part of the valley. Stand in what was the nave of the 
Priory church near the great dark slab with its finely cut 
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figure of a prior and you will have no doubt but that he 
lies beneath. Bone Memorie . . . quondam prior istius loci. 
He was of good memory, says the inscription, he who was 
formerly Prior of this place. 

During the next three centuries the pattern of life in the 
Priory and in the town can have changed but little. It was 
in the last years of the Priory’s life that Milo Baron raised 
the great tower which now flanks the Black Castle. He did 
not know that he would see the choir stalls empty and his 
thrusting stone testament pass into the hands of the Royal 
Commissioners. Men are seldom aware of being at the 
watershed of two worlds. In 1569 the Priory and its lands 
were granted to the Ormond family. They included the 
‘Inche’ and ‘a wood of great oaks’, this latter certainly 
the wood of Kilclondowne which became the demesne 
of Woodstock. From that time the focus of Inistioge, as 
of so much of Western Europe, was not the cloister in the 
valley but the great house on the hill. 

Woodstock was conveyed by the Duke of Ormond in 
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1703 toa Mr. Stephen Sweet of Kilkenny. Very much later 
in the same century, it passed by inheritance to the Tighe 
family of Rossana in County Wicklow. Quiet Inistioge, 
nestling on the Inch and climbing a little precariously up 
the steep hill crowned by Woodstock House, was closer 
to great events than perhaps it knew. William Tighe of 
Woodstock, who returned four members to Parliament, 
was a man of very considerable influence. His son was a 
member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. The wolves’ 
heads carved high in stone over the gates of Woodstock 
House can conjure up parliamentary clamour and coaches 
rumbling late from Dublin. But there are other pictures 
which are more vivid. There is Sarah Ponsonby, for 
example, who fled from Woodstock—having in one 
attempt broken a leg trying to climb over a park wall—to 
become one of the famous Ladies of Llangollen. There is 
certainly the beautiful and talented Mary Tighe, whose 
burial place in the churchyard is adorned by a monument 
which is said to be the work of the great Flaxman. Her 
poetry was extravagantly praised by her contemporaries. 
Mrs. Hemans came to stand by her grave ‘where the life 
of song lay low’. Mocre wrote enthusiastically “To Mrs. 
Tighe on reading her Psyche’ and he noted sadly in 1805 
that ‘poor Mrs. Tighe is ordered to Madeira’. But she 
didn’t go. Some years later she died at Woodstock. Her 
verse, with its Greek myth and its ballad of ’98, is preserved 
in print, her beauty in Romney’s portrait, her memory in 
the trees around Woodstock and in the lovely view of the 
little islands dotted like furry grey cushions on the river 
below. 



































Graiguenamanagh, County Kilkenny. 


The Square, Inistioge. 





Mother of God, remember me reads the Latin inscription on 
a mediaeval plaque set into the wall of the modern Catholic 
church. Let me neither fear nor desire the last day reads the 
Latin motto of the Tighe family. The phrases are finger- 
posts pointing to the different worlds that lie above and 
below the surface of Inistioge. 

It is a good place now to come upon. Smooth roads 
run through fertile farming country, newly-planted trees 
mount the slopes, there is that air of quietly progressive 
life which sets so satisfying a stage for the monuments of 
the past. Yet here, at a touch, the scene could be trans- 
formed and the place be peopled again by those who are 
still in some way part of it—Batbarr battling on the Inch, 
Alured in his cloister, Mary Tighe in the big house of 
Woodstock and a score of others. History in Inistioge 
is like the river; it ows, but remains. 
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in lrish handwoven tweed 


Handwoven tweed from the hills of Donegal . . . luxurious .. . 
always in fashion... is the material for this car-suit and coat. 

The suit is in brown white, black , white and a variety of sparkling 
jewel-flecked tweeds. The tapered skirt is satin-lined at the back 

and has a deep walking vent. The straight-cut coat is in coffee ‘cream, 
black/white and a variety of jewelled-fleck tweeds. Both garments 
are priced as follows. Size 10, 12, 14, 16. 9igns. ($28.50). each. 
Size 18. 10 gns. ($30). 














66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE'S ST. 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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Born 
in the 


gracious 






Power’s Gold Label Whiskey was 
first distilled in the elegant Georgian 
era and throughout the years it has 
retained the proud standard of that 
discerning age. Not time alone, but cms Lame O1STHLERY 
DUBLIN . Po WHISK! 


DISTILLED & BOTTLED s 
ay 


experience, too, has mellowed and 
refined it. Today, Power’s is a 
gracious reminder of those unhurried 


years — awhiskey born in a golden : 


era and perfected by experience of fii] STILL» WHIM 


Guaranteed 


a century and a half. sidunmixed with any 


POWER’S 


The Irish Whiskey 
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-it’s almost 
witchcraft ! 


What would the High-Kings of ancient 

Ireland say to Jameson Whiskey today? Very 
probably “yes, please”! For down through 

the ages, the rudiments of whiskey-making in 
Ireland have changed but little. And since the 
1780's, Jameson have brought the craft to a fine art. 


It takes time to perfect a whiskey as subtle as 
Jameson. Every drop of it is distilled three times 
so that only the very essence of fine spirit goes 
into the cask. Every drop of it is matured for 
at least seven years in the wood. And every drop 
of it is both mellow and satisfying in character. 


Small wonder, then, that its very flavour 

seems to evoke something of the traditional 
magic of ancient Ireland. Small wonder that it’s 
the whiskey most Irishmen prefer. 


AMESON 


WHISKEY 


JOHN JAMESON & SON LTD., BOW STREET, DUBLIN 


Irish coffee in all its glory 
made with Jameson Whiskey 


Into a well-heated glass pour black coffee—strong and 
very hot. Dissolve three lumps of sugar in it. Now 
add a full jigger of Jameson — the whiskey specially 
suited to the making of real Irish Coffee. Next, float 
some lightly-whipped cream onto the coffee — by 
pouring it gently over the back of a spoon. Do not 
stir but drink it through the floating cream. Bewitching! 





YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


ee 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $i £3-17-0 
13x 10 $17 £5-19-0 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and where 
research charges) 


necessary, 











We meet you anywhere 
so that you may enjoy 


The Magic of Ireland in a 
STAR SELF-DRIVE 
or CHAUFFEURED CAR 


391 Antrim Road, Belfast. 


Telephone 45222 
IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 


Brochure on Request Avis Licensee 


Triptyques are provided with all Star cars for easy cross-border travel 

















BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 
Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and _ its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome 





ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750 - 1958. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 





THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotel, Dublin. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881— 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
“Gresham, Dublin ”’. 





THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations nay be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “* Shelotel, Dublin.” 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and_ breakfast, 
12/6. 25% reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 10% 
Service Charge. 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL,WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “ The Angler's 
Paradise’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or phone Waterville 7. 








SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 








Donegal 





AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and __ illustrated 
brochure, apply: Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. ‘Phone Downings 4. 


Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.L.A.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 








CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.LA.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 


Wicklow 








SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 


HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 





Limerick 














REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 








GLENBAY HOTEL, MALINMORE, CO. 
Donegal. Situated in the midst of Donegal’s 
finest cliff and coastal scenery, overlooking 
the Atlantic and a panorama of hills—good, 
safe bathing beaches—fishing and rock- 
climbing. 20 bedrooms with h. and c. 
water. Home produce. Excellent cuisine. 
Grade A. For terms apply C. Cunningham, 
Proprietor. Phone Glencolumbkille 3. 








ROYAL GEORGE AND GLENTWORTH 
Hotels, phone nos. 44566 and 45750 re- 
spectively, Grade A, R.LA.C. appointed. 
Limerick’s. leading and most select hotels. 
Situated in the heart of the city. Central 
heating, Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. 
Telephones and Bell call service in all rooms. 
Cocktail Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24- 
hour service. 20 mins. drive Shannon 
Airport, moderate terms. Both hotels under 
same Management. J. C. Kenneally, 
Managing Director. 
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Wexford 





THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 





Sligo 





GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YCURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 








Galway 








SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.I.A.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over 5,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 
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RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I.A.C. AA. 


This map will assist you find amongst our advertisements 
a Hotel or Guesthouse in the region of your choice. 








Mayo 








TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfields, nr. 
Headford, and opposite Oughterard. Free 
trout fishing in some of the best recorded 
waters on the Lough. Boats and experienced 
fishermen available. Good food—every 
comfort — licensed — no extras — no 
television or public noise. Ideal for fishing, 
perfect relaxation and touring the beautiful 
West of Ireland. Good rough shooting. 
Open all year. Hosts: Mr. & Mrs. J. M. 
Godefroy. Brochure available. Also appd. 
by the A.A. Telephone Headford 22. 


ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon 90 miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where *‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 











Planning a Holiday in Ireland? 


A glance at the advertisements on 
this page may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL,CO. 
Mayo. Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 











WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
deep-sea and game fishing, shooting, 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. 
L. Lavelle. 
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TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR&SONS 
18 St. Andrew Street, Dublin. Dublin’s 
leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 
wear. 








CAMERAS—PHOTCGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 











RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits in handwoven Irish 
Tweeds by the well known Dublin designer, 
Jack Clarke. Phone 75149. 


BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in rare and out-of- 
print books relating to Ireland. You are 
cordially invited to browse amongst our 
shelves. Catalogues on request. 


CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin.—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 











BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. “Known as the loveliest Store in 
Ireland”. Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, 
Tweed and Waterford Glass. Write for our 
Mail Order Catalogue. 


HANDWOVEN TWEEDS, SUITS AND 
Coats for ladies, tailored or ready-to-wear 
from 9} gns. ($284). Express service for 
visitors. Tweeds sold per yard also. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., Dublin. (1 min. from 
Shelbourne, Russell and Hibernian Hotels). 


DAVID VARD LTD. 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments always 
in stock. 











T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO., LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen's Outfitters, Ridingwear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869 ; Telephone, 
§2291. 





ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Hely’s are agents for 
Hardy Bros. and other leading manu- 
facturers. 


NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin. 61043.—“‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.”—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring’—Oriana Atkinson 
—New York. 


WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 


1783. 





WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 














NEWELLS, of GRAFTON’ STREET, 
for Donegal handwoven tweeds of subtle 
hues, superbly tailored on fashion’s latest 
lines into coats, suits and skirts. 








WINSTONS, GEORGE’S ST., DUBLIN— 
Fashions for all the family within the 
medium price range. Ladies’ and Junior Miss, 
Outsize and Maternity Wear, Men’s, Boys’ | 
and Kiddies’ Styles. 

















Wine 
Merchants 
since 


1825 
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Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on 
your return. 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 





The 
House 


of 
MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 
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Question of the Month 


What should | bring home from Ireland? 
ANXIOUS. 





You naturally bring home the speciality of 


the country. Ireland’s most famous speciality 
is horse (on the hoof). They win all the best 
races and have the most distinguished de- 
scendants. If you cannot manage a horse—they 
do tend to come a little dear—what about 
Irish linen, Waterford glass, or handwoven 
tweeds ? 

Switzers of Grafton Street, Dublin, is the best 
possible place to shop for these wonderful 
lrish specialities and very many more besides. 
Send for our Tourist Brochure which tells you 
all about Switzers and the specialities of the 


country. 


GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 

















ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 

MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES EST 
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In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by fast diesel train and 
omnibus, and a chain of excellent hotels are 
provided by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 


Good travel facilities are provided during the 
holiday season from Belfast and other touring 
centres to beauty spots and places of interest 
including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast 
Road, and Mountains of Mourne, Donegal, 
Bundoran, Dublin, etc. 

EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 


from BELFAST 


NORTHERN IR IRELAND and HILLS 

of DONEGAL 6 Days 19 
Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Hills and 
Coast of Donegal, Lough Erne, Armagh, 
Mountains of Mourne, etc. 


CONNEMARA, GALWAY BAY and 











Gns. 


DUBLIN 6 Days 21 
Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 
KILLARNEY 6 Days 21 


Killarney, Glengarriff, Blarney, Dublin, etc. 


ALL IRELAND TOUR 10 Days 35 
Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Connemara, 
Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast, etc. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 7 Days 16 
Coarse iinsienn Holiday 


POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF | 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, 13 Guineas, 
(early and late season, io Guineas) includes daily 
trips to beauty spots and evening entertainments, 


ee ——$—__—____ 


LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
PortTrusH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 
ROSTREVOR, Co. Down: 

Great Northern Hotel 
LARNE, Co. Antrim : 

Laharna Hotel 


Full information regarding the above facilities may 
be had from: 


Ulster Transport Authority 
21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 
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travel 


to and from 


“IRELAND 


by 






RAIL AND SEA 


Sailings Every Night 





Sailings Thrice Weekly 


HOLYHEAD — DUN LAOGHAIRE FISHGUARD — ROSSLARE & WATERFORD 


Express trains connect with the steamers at the ports 





DETAILS FROM IRISH TRAFFIC OFFICER, EUSTON HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.! 
COMMERCIAL OFFICER, PADDINGTON STATION, LONDON, W.2 
GENERAL AGENT, 15 WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN, OR ANY STATION OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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Accommodation on both ships: 
39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 
Minimum one-way fares: 
Winter: Tourist from £62.0.0 
First Class from £86.10.0 


Summer: Tourist from £71.10.0 
First Class from £100.10.0 





within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 

organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 

. the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 

the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 

when you go by either of those two splendid 

ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 

air-conditioned, have 75% double cabins, 

offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 

at rates within your means. They are Holland- 

America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying — 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 45011 
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j long , lhe tanks of the Liffey 


is the home of Guinness’s Stout 


Many OF Dublin’s most famous build- 
ings lie along the banks of the River 
Liffey. 

Above, we see the Four Courts 
with one of the Guinness barges ap- 
proaching them. One could take a 
pleasant walk from here to view Trinity 
College, the Bank of Ireland, the City 
Hall, Dublin Castle, Christ Church 
and the ancient St. Audoen’s Church, 
ending up naturally with a visit to 





Guinness’s Brewery, a city within a city. 


Something ‘to write home about’ 


You mustn’t miss the unique experience 
of a Voyage through Guinness Won- 
derland. Visitors are escorted round the 
Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. 
Children under 12 are not admitted. 
The Brewery closes on Sundays and 
Public Holidays. Pu 
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